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BETWEEN ISSUES 


IN THE thirty years of Tae New Leaper’s history, our 
orbit has expanded greatly. Time was when the over- 
whelming majority of our material concerned local and 
national affairs; the “constituency” to which we felt 
obligated, even two decades ago, was pretty much limited 
to the United States. Now things have changed: In the 
era of war and cold war, we must give equal consideration 
to our newer readers in Montevideo, Munich and Mandalay. 
We have several thousand readers abroad now, and it is 
as easy to locate a copy of our magazine in Paris as in 
Peoria, Ill. Because we have been unreconstructed one- 
worlders for many years, these facts give us great pleasure. 

Do readers abroad like THe New Leaver? It would 
seem so. Here are a few recent comments: 

James E. Fisher, Tokyo, Japan: “THe New Leaper is 
most interesting and helpful. I call myself a ‘missionary 
of democracy,’ and am teaching and writing with the 
purpose of teaching democracy and combating Communism 
in this part of the world. I get much inspirational and 
informational material for my work from THe New 
LEADER.” 

Laurence Short, Sydney, Australia: “It has been my 
great privilege to read this publication both in its original 
tabloid form and in later years as a magazine. It is un- 
doubtedly the most enlightened magazine of its kind in the 
English language, and I would like to see it circulated 
widely in Australia.” 

Miss E. I. Wells, Calcutta, India: “I find myself be- 
coming more and more of a salesman for THE New 
LEADER out here. Each of my copies is read by several 
people.” 

Victor Klages, Berlin, Germany: “I should like to tell 
you how pleased I am when receiving THe New Leaner. 
Your paper is one of the most instructive to a writing man 
in this country. It is quite wonderful to trace the ability 





of your editors and contributors to perceive connections 
between things and thus always clear up the background 
of events. Toe New Leaner is indispensable to me.” 

Thomas C. Marvin, Nova Lisboa, Angola: “I am very 
interested in your magazine and hope that it can continue 
to operate in the face of its increasing costs. I therefore 
wish to contribute $10.” 

A. Adamczyk, Brussels, Belgium: “I do hope there are 
people in the United States who understand the impor- 
tance of furnishing Europeans with the excellent informa- 
tion contained in THe New Leaner. It is certainly a great 
help in the fight against Communist propaganda.” 

D. J. Cousins, Greenford, Middlesex, England: “May | 
take this opportunity to express my appreciation for your 
paper. I find it most interesting reading, informative and 
usually a slant out of the ordinary. Often it presents a 
point of view on matters that sets one thinking and cer- 
tainly broadens one’s outlook.” 

S. M. Keon, Richmond, Australia: “Over the years I have 
been getting it, Tae New Leaner has been absolutely in- 
valuable to me as a Labor Member of Parliament and a 
Labor party executive. It is the only effective antidote I 
know to the torrent of fellow-traveling, neutralist, anti- 
American news to which we are subject.” 

Letters like these are very gratifying, but they also 
remind us of the problems we face in trying to increase 
our circle of readers abroad. For one thing, many of our 
potential readers in Europe and Asia lack the necessary 
dollars to purchase THE New Leaper. Also, our own 
lack of funds forces us to rely on regular mail deliveries, 
which often means very late arrival. In the past, friends 
here at home have helped us out by donating subscrip- 
tions (at $7 a year) to specific or unspecified foreign 
readers who cannot lick the exchange problem. The back- 
log of such readers is immense; we await your assistance. 
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How friends of the amendment placed unprecedented pressure 
on Senator Wiley to desert the President's side 


BEHIND THE 


BRICKER AMENDMENT 


By Stephen H. Hess 


A: 3:39 in the morning of June 
13, 1953, an unidentified man 
walked into the Western Union of- 
fice in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and 
sent identical telegrams to forty Wis- 
consin Republican County Chair- 
men. The telegrams said: 

“Prepare resolution to impeach 
Wiley now for violating oath to 
defend and protect Constitution. 
He does not intend re-election and 
alined [sic] himself with enemies 
of America. He opposes Bricker 
Amendment, seeing harm _ in 
Amendment but no harm in Con- 
stitution being set aside.” 

These telegrams, coming on the 


| morning of the Republican State 


Convention, were provoked by U.S. 


Senator Alexander Wiley’s firm but 
diplomatic stand against the pro- 
posed Bricker 
' months before, Wiley, who is the Re- 
publican Chairman of the Senate 
_ Foreign Relations Committee, had de- 
\clared that the amendment would 


Amendment. Two 


“inadvertently hamstring the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State in 
the conduct of foreign policy.” This 
comparatively mild statement served 
to inform the public that, as ranking 
Republican member of the Judiciary 
Committee, to which Bricker’s pro- 
posal had been referred, Wiley would 
vote against it. 

Yet, within six months, the 70- 
year-old Wiley was branding the 
amendment “the most radical attack 
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The proposed Bricker Amendment to the Constitution is now the major issue 
before Congress. Despite Administration efforts to dilute Bricker’s proposal, 
the Ohio Senator is holding firm and claims early victory for his plan. This 
article by Stephen H. Hess, of the Political Science Department at Johns 
Hopkins University, helps explain how the Bricker forces became so power- 
ful. On page 5, we present a legal analysis of the proposed amendment, 
written for us by Professor Morris D. Forkosch of Brooklyn Law School. 





ever seriously made against the 
United States Constitution.” Why 
the change from polite remonstrance 
to violent opposition? The full story 
behind Wiley’s new belligerence has 
never been revealed. But the key to 
his transformation lies in the un- 
precedented pressure to which he was 
subjected in an effort to win him to 
Bricker’s side. To Wiley’s eternal 





WILEY: TWICE AS FORCEFUL NOW 


credit, the pressure only made his 
convictions twice as forceful. But the 
sources and methods of this extraor- 
dinary pressure campaign on Wiley 
deserve study, as at least a partial ex- 
planation of how “popular demand” 
for the Bricker Amendment was 
created. 

The amendment is designed to pre- 
vent treaties from becoming internal 
law without legislation “which would 
be valid in the absence of a treaty,” 
and to give Congress the power to 
regulate all executive agreements. 
[A full discussion by Morris D. 
Forkosch of the substantive merits of 
the amendment follows this article. 
—Ep.] The amendment has received 
strong support from such organiza- 
tions as the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, the American Le- 
gion, and the American Bar Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Peace and 
Law Through the United Nations. 

At the same time, the present ad- 
ministration has energetically opposed 
Bricker’s proposal. The President 
said he is “unalterably opposed to 
any amendment which would change 
our traditional treaty-making power 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 








AMENDMENT CONTINUED 


or which would hamper the President 
in his Constitutional authority to 
conduct foreign affairs.” And Secre- 
tary of State Dulles, who two years 
ago favored Bricker’s plan, has now 
declared that it “would set the clock 
back to an approximation of the con- 
ditions which existed under the 
Articles of Confederation.” 

The issue had been joined, then, 
when the Wisconsin Republican Con- 
vention assembled on June 13. Po- 
litely, the 4,000 delegates from 71 
counties heard their senior Senator 
speak on “The Challenges to the Re- 
publican Party.” Wiley’s fifteen-min- 
ute speech did not mention the Brick- 
er Amendment. As his plane flew him 
to another engagement, the conven- 
tion got to work. The next day, in 
Washington, Wiley heard for the first 
time the terse resolution that had 
been jammed through after he had 
left the hall: 

“Resolved, that the Republican 
party of Wisconsin does hereby 
censure its senior Senator for his 
failure to actively support the 
Bricker Amendment and his vote 
in committee against the amend- 
ment, and that the Republican 
party of Wisconsin insist that the 
senior Senator reconsider his 
stand.” 

Prior to the convention’s opening, 
its Resolutions Committee had _re- 
fused to entertain this motion. But it 
was introduced from the floor and 
pushed through by a voice vote late 
in the day with few delegates still in 
the hall. The convention refused to 
consider a roll-call vote and then ad- 
journed. 

Behind this dramatic censure of 
Wiley were weeks and weeks in which 
Wisconsin was saturated with Bricker 
Amendment propaganda. The pri- 
mary disseminator of this propaganda 
was the Committee for Constitutional 
Government, a group originally 
formed in 1937 to fight Franklin 
Roosevelt’s court-packing plan. By 
1944, publisher Frank Gannett, one 
of the Committee’s founders, boasted 
that it had mailed 80 million pieces 
of literature from its New York mail- 
ing room, a room larger than a foot- 


ball field. By 1950, Executive Sec- 
retary Edward Rumely claimed that 
the CCG had managed to send almost 
10 million pieces of postage-free mail 
under the franks of sympathetic Con- 
gressmen—thereby saving themselves 
(and costing the taxpayer) over 
$250,000. By this time, the Com- 
mittee was the second largest lobby 
in the United States, second only to 
the American Medical Association. 
But 1950 was also the last year in 
which the CCG registered under the 
Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act. 

How do CCG leaders describe their 
organization? Executive Secretary 
Rumely (who was convicted after 
World War I of violating the Trading 
with the Enemy Act) says the CCG 
is “educational, non-profitmaking 
and nonpartisan.” Gannett said in 
1944: “We are not a ‘political’ com- 
mittee within the meaning of the 
law.” But Treasurer Sumner Gerard 
said a year later that “If we didn’t 
have any political effect on election 
of candidates or on legislation, we 
might as well fold up.” 

How can the Committee have a 
“political effect” and not be “politi- 
cal”? The trick is, as the man used 
to say, “no names, please.” The CCG 
makes no campaign contributions, en- 
dorses no candidates. But it has the 
knack of making its sympathies clear. 
For example, during the 1940 Presi- 
dential campaign, CCG Chairman 
Samuel Pettengill told a Senate in- 
vestigating committee that his organ- 
ization could not be regulated under 
the Hatch Act, because the $150,000 
it was raising was to be used only in 
an “educational campaign” against 
the third-term idea. (Coincidentally, 
at that election, there happened to be 
a man named Roosevelt who was 
seeking a third term.) 

In 1944, Pettengill’s book, For 
Americans Only, came out just in 
time for the Presidential election; 
the book aimed to draw a parallel 
between the New Deal and Nazi Ger- 
many. Among other elections in 
which the CCG played an active role 
were the 1950 defeats of Senators 
Frank Graham (D., N. C.) and 
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MANION: "IDEAL FRONT’ FOR CCG 


Claude Pepper (D., Fla.). In North 
Carolina, it managed to place 60,000 
copies of a digest of John T. Flynn's 
The Road Ahead in rural mail boxes. 

The CCG has been equally active 
on legislative matters. Among its 
crusades: 

© In 1945, it pressured state legis 
latures to go on record for a Con- 
stitutional amendment to limit Fed. 
eral peacetime taxes on income, gifts 
and inheritances to 25 per cent. 
© In 1948, the CCG widely distribu 
ted a pamphlet stating: “The Wagner 
Act assume[s] that member[s] of 
labor unions are a privileged class 
who are entitled to plunder the un 
derprivileged non-unionists. . . . To 
achieve recovery, the evil thing must 
be rooted out.” 

® In 1949, it distributed 450,000 
pamphlets against “socialized medi- 
cine” under the frank of Rep. Wint 
Smith (R., Kan.). 

© That same year, it spent almost} 
$10,000 (according to Rumely) to 
“stir up support for killing the rent} 
control bill.” ; 


On the Bricker Amendment, the} 
Committee for Constitutional Govern} 


ment reports that it has already 
“reached about 200,000 civic leaders 
by direct mail.” There is no break-| 
down on how much of this went into | 
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Wisconsin, although the CCG has | 
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Wiley “the most serious handicap 
to early passage.” 

The CCG anti-Wiley campaign 
opened with a dinner-meeting for 
400; the main address was delivered 
by Clarence Manion, former Dean of 
Notre Dame Law School and cur- 
rently Chairman of the President’s 
Commission on _ Intergovernmental 
Relations. Manion’s erudition and re- 
spectability have made him an ideal 
front for Merwin K. Hart’s National 
Economic Council, as well as the 
CCG. 

Manion’s speech was widely re- 
printed. Then the CCG sent tele- 
grams to everyone considered a “key 
leader.” It reported distribution of 
“scores of thousands” of copies of a 
folder entitled “To All Citizens, 
Everywhere,” which warned of the 
“highly organized _ internationalist 
forces, planning a world superstate.” 

This was only the beginning of the 
torrent of literature that descended 
on Wisconsin: 

* A booklet by Bryson Reinhardt 
called “You? In a Foreign Prison?” 
threatened that, without the Bricker 
Amendment, American citizens might 


A legal analysis 


What the 


tempt to amend the Constitution 
has occasioned a great national de- 
bate. The Ohio Republican’s amend- 
ment is intended to restrict the treaty- 
making powers of our Government’s 
executive branch. The Bricker 
Amendment is aimed, specifically, at 
the Supremacy Clause in Article VI 
of the Constitution, which states: 


ees Joun W. BrickeEr’s at- 


“This Constitution and the laws 
of the United States which shall be 
made in pursuance thereof and all 
treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the su- 
preme law of the land, and the 
judges in every state shall be 
bound thereby, anything in the 
Constitution or laws of any State 
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find themselves in prisons. It also 
said that foreign governments might 
“control” our schools, churches, 
unions, grocery stores, etc. 

© A reprint from Human Events, 
conservative newsletter, accused the 
“opposition to the Bricker Amend- 
ment” of “a bit of treason.” 

© A Freeman reprint attacked for- 
mer Justice Owen J. Roberts and the 
“fanatic mentality that holds national 
sovereignty to be an evil.” 

The most potent piece of propa- 
ganda was aimed at Wiley: 

“The Senator . . . is ‘on the 
spot.” . . . The Senator is not un- 
aware of this swelling criticism 
from home. . . . If he adheres to 
his present policy and opposes the 
Bricker Amendment (about which 
he so far remains ‘on the fence’), 
then he may fail of renomination.” 
It is hardly surprising, after this 

deliberate attempt to create an atmos- 
phere of hysteria, that the “impeach 
Wiley” telegrams were sent. The 
telegrams were signed in the name of 
the CCG, although Rumely has 
denied their authorship or authoriza- 
tion. On June 23, however, Wiley 
announced that Rumely’s denial “is 


not satisfactory.” He went on to say 
that if the CCG “wants to carry on 
this campaign,” it should set up a 
“Subcommittee for Unconstitutional 
Misgovernment.” 

As for the Wisconsin-convention 
resolution, Wiley replied: 

“If those who engineered this 
deal wanted to condemn my posi- 
tion, they should have told me so 
and given me a chance to reply. 
Wisconsin citizens are noted for 
fairness. Was this stiletto attack 
fair?” 

To this, the Chicago 
made a characteristic comment: 


“Senator Wiley . . . said that the 
action of the Wisconsin convention 
‘was not just quite cricket.’ He 
may have got this Anglicism from 
his British bride, as the game isn’t 
played on the Fair Grounds in 
Madison. . . . Wisconsin Repub- 
licanism would be refreshed if the 
party would turn to another Sen- 
ator of different outlook when the 
occasion offers.” 

The nature and methods of the 
forces behind the Bricker Amendment 
make it clear why Senator Wiley, and 
other GOP moderates, are so de- 
termined to conserve the Constitution. 


Tribune 


Amendment Means 


By Morris D. Forkosch 


to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Under this clause, therefore, a rati- 
fied treaty becomes the supreme law 
of the land. It may operate within 
the nation as self-enforcing, or may 
require Congressional legislation to 
become law. It may contain pro- 
visions which confer rights upon in- 
dividuals and which can be enforced 
between private parties in this coun- 
try. For example, the 1783 peace 
treaty between Great Britain and the 
United States was construed, in the 
1796 case of Ware v. Hylton, as nul- 
lifying a Virginia statute. This made 
it possible for a British creditor to 
sue a Virginia debtor who, rely- 


ing on the statute, had paid the debt 
to the State of Virginia and been 
given a discharge of the debt. Treat- 
ies also supersede state laws of lim- 
itation, which bar collection of a debt 
after a certain period of time, state 
laws concerning rights of aliens to in- 
herit property, etc. 

If a treaty conflicts with the Fed- 
eral Constitution or Federal law, 
which governs? In the event of con- 
flict with the Constitution, the Su- 
preme Court has already indicated, 
the treaty would be _ ineffective. 
(There has never yet been a precise 
case of this kind.) In the event a 
treaty conflicts with Federal law, a 
self-executing treaty 
conflicting statutes. 


repeals prior 
But Congress, 
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AMENDMENT CONTINUED 


after such a treaty is ratified, may 
pass conflicting legislation which 
would supersede the treaty. In other 
words, the latest particular treaty or 
law wins out—although the judiciary 
must decide whether or not an am- 
biguous treaty is self-executing. Thus, 
Congress may legally repeal a self- 
executing treaty clause without ter- 
minating the treaty. In the same 
manner, Congress may denounce an 
entire treaty. If a treaty is not 
self-executing, legislation by Con- 
gress is required to make it in- 
ternal law. 

What powers does Congress have 
in the field of legislation? The “enu- 
merated” powers of Congress with 
respect to legislation are found in 
Article I, Section 8, first 17 clauses. 
But the states also have their own 
powers, which, under the Tenth 
Amendment, are “reserved” to them 
except insofar as they are delegated 
to the United States or prohibited by 
the Constitution. In theory, there- 
fore, Congress cannot invade the 
state’s powers; e.g., a Federal law 
concerning marriage would be un- 
constitutional. But can a treaty be- 
come the basis for a Congressional 
power not found in the Constitution? 

This question is answered in the 
famous 1920 Migratory Bird Case of 
Missouri v. Holland. The Federal 
Government signed a treaty with 
Britain for the reciprocal protection 
of migratory birds making seasonal 
flights between Canada and this coun- 
try. Congress passed legislation un- 
der the treaty, empowering the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to regulate the 
hunting of the birds, subject to the 
act’s penalties. Justice Holmes wrote 
the Supreme Court opinion uphold- 
ing the legislation. “The national 
well-being,” he said, “required ‘na- 
tional action’ when ‘the states indi- 
vidually are incompetent to act.’ ” 

Nothing in the Constitution spe- 
cifically prohibits the statute, con- 
tinued Holmes, and “the only ques- 
tion is whether it is forbidden by 
some invisible radiation from the 
general terms of the Tenth Amend- 
ment.” Since “a national interest of 


very nearly the first magnitude is in- 
volved,” and protection can be ac- 
complished only by “national action 
in concert with that of another 
power,’ Congress had power so to 
act, especially since 
“The subject-matter is only 
transitorily within the State and 
has no permanent habitat therein. 
But for the treaty and the statute, 
there soon might be no birds for 
any powers to deal with. We see 
nothing in the Constitution that 
compels the Government to sit by 
while a food supply is cut off and 
the protectors of our forests and 
our crops are destroyed. It is not 
sufficient to rely upon the states. 
The reliance is vain... .” 


The Missouri v. Holland decision 
is, therefore, at the heart of the 
Bricker Amendment dispute. In Sec- 
tion 1 of the proposed amendment, 
any treaty provision conflicting with 
the Constitution is declared 
fective. Since this already is the 
Supreme Court’s view, this section is 
unnecessary, and one Administra- 
tion substitute was willing to con- 
tinue this thought. 

It is Section 2 which repeals Mis- 
sourt v. Holland. It states that a 
treaty can become effective as_in- 
ternal law “only through legislation 
which would be valid in the absence 
of a treaty.” This is the famous 
“which clause.” 

Bricker proponents carefully over- 
look the aforementioned qualifica- 
tions of Holmes in the Migratory 
Bird opinion and also his statement 
that “We do not mean to imply that 
there are no qualifications to the 
treaty-making power.” Furthermore, 
even now the Senate has power, by 


inef- 


a simple reservation, to declare any 
treaty non-self-executing. 

How many pacts are there which 
lie outside the delegated powers of 
Congress and, in the absence of treat- 
ies, belong to the states? The State 
Department lists twelve: one with 
the Bonn Government arising from 
the validation of West German 
bonds, another with NATO concern- 
ing the status of each nation’s forces 
when stationed abroad, etc. Included 
in these twelve are treaties of friend- 





ship, commerce and navigation with 
Denmark, Greece, Israel, Japan and 
West Germany. In these cases, a 
very careful Senate excluded, by res. 
ervations, any aliens from practicing 
state-licensed professions limited here 
to American citizens. 

The “which clause” also results in 
a reversion to the pre-1787 days, 
Under it, a treaty cannot become in. 
ternal law except through Federal 
legislation which would be valid in 
the absence of such a treaty. Some 
areas of law, though, are within the 
state’s purview insofar as any Fed- 
eral-state concept is involved. If a 
treaty were to affect such areas at 
all under the Bricker proposal, the 
forty-eight state legislatures would 
each have to enact separate legisla- 
tion approving the treaty commit- 
ment. This was the situation our 
Founding Fathers attempted to over- 
come in Article VI; the “which 
clause” would revive it. 

Section 3 of the Bricker proposal 
gives the Congress power “to regu- 
late all executive and other agree- 
ments with any foreign power or in- 
ternational organization,” making 
these “subject to the limitations im- 
posed on treaties by this article.” 
This means a major transfer of Exec- 
utive power to Congressional hands. 
It means, too, a weak negotiator in 
war and in peace. What physical 
and legal horrors these consequences 
may bring is problematical, but there 
can be no doubt that the President’s 
freedom of action is circumscribed. 
limited and, perhaps, even nullified. 

Thus, the Bricker Amendment al- 
ters drastically the procedure where- 
by treaties are made, and the sub- 
stance or contents of these treaties. 


What is more, it attacks our consti- | 


tutional system on two levels, the 
weakening of either one being itself 
sufficient to create a major crisis in 
our national and international affairs. 
Acceptance of Sections 2 and 3 of 
the Bricker proposal—especially the 


former—would be a serious blow to | 
the capacity of U. S. foreign policy | 


to meet the international challenges 
it must face almost daily. 
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Japanese Communists are having a propaganda field day 


with the Matsukawa railroad case, in which a passenger 


train was sabotaged and three engineers were killed 


JAPAN’ 
ROSENBERG 
CASE 


By Takeo Naoi 


SENDAI, JAPAN 
| Hees LAST MONTH, hundreds of 
newspapermen, photographers, 
unionists, artists and assorted intel- 
lectuals moved into this city, located 
200 miles northeast of Tokyo. They 
came to witness the proceedings 
scheduled at the Higher Court build- 
ing, where sentence was to be passed 
on 20 defendants (19 of thers Com- 
munists) in the Matsukawa railroad 
sabotage case of 1949. The intellect- 
uals were joined by several thousand 
local unionists and students curious 
about the fate of those charged with 
wrecking a train carrying 600 pas- 
sengers and killing three engineers. 
The court was tense on the morn- 
ing the presiding judge read the sen- 
tences. Four defendants were sen- 
tenced to death, two received life im- 
prisonment, eleven received prison 
terms. Three had been acquitted. As 
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each defendant rose to hear the ver- 
dict, he shouted at the judge: “Re- 
peal the sentences! On what evidence 
are you going to kill us? Who or- 
dered you to pass these sentences?” 

The ensuing turmoil forced the 
judge to clear the court. But, at the 
afternoon session, one defendant rose 
and abruptly walked out, with the 
statement: “From the decision read 
this morning, we know what kind of 
a man the judge is, so we don’t have 
to listen to him any more!” The others 
followed, shouting, “The judge is a 
traitor to the nation! We cannot 
listen to such a rascal!” In despera- 
tion, the judge finished reading the 
decision into the record. Thus ended 
the second trial of this case, which 
took up 110 court sessions and lasted 
for more than two years. 

After hearing the sentences, many 
noted writers and professors ex- 


pressed surprise about their severity. 
Others said the verdict was not con- 
vincing and left much to be ex- 
plained. This was not only the feel- 
ing of “progressive” intellectuals; it 
was the attitude of the general pub- 
lic. Obviously, the intense Commu- 
nist propaganda during the two years 
of the case has not been in vain. 
Through the Committee to Secure 
Justice in the Matsukawa Case, the 


. defense lawyers issued a statement 


declaring that 

“In spite of national and world- 
wide demands for a fair trial, this 
decision dealt extreme punishment 
to innocent workers. The trials of 
the past two years were merely a 
cover-up to pretend fairness. . . . 
This decision, like that of the first 
trial, is imbued with prejudice and 
pre-judgment. It threatens peace 
and violates civil rights.” 

The defendants themselves pub- 
lished a statement which said: 

“The decision proves the judge 
abandoned his independence, con- 
science and humanity. All avail- 
able evidence shows we are all 
innocent. We are convinced that 
the truth will emerge, regardless 
of the sentences passed by the 


judge.” 
And, shortly afterward, Peking 
Radio carried a 2,000-word state- 


ment which called the decision “an 
intrigue by American-Japanese re- 
actionaries to oppress the people and 
pave the way to rearmament and the 
revival of Japanese militarism.” 
The night the trial was completed, 
protest rallies sponsored by Commu- 
nists and other leftist organizations 
were held in Tokyo and about ten 
other cities. The Tokyo meeting. 
which drew a crowd of 1,700 union- 
ists, students and intellectuals, passed 
resolutions demanding repeal of the 
decision and acquittal for all the de- 
fendants. A similar rally in Sendai 
drew 1,200 people; here the three 
acquitted defendants, as well as noted 
writers and lawyers from Tokyo, ap- 
peared. Various resolutions were sent 
to the Prime Minister, the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court and the 
Chief Judge of the Superior Court. 
Communist propaganda does not 
refer to the Matsukawa case as a 
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criminal incident involving the fatal 
wrecking of a train. On the con- 
trary, it has been convincing people 
that it is all a matter of “peace and 
rights of the people,” of “independ- 
ence, conscience and humanity.” Re- 
armament and militarism are also 
dragged in. 

The actual case began in the sum- 
mer of 1949, when Joseph M. Dodge, 
present U.S. Budget Director and 
then the Occupation’s fiscal chief, in- 
stituted a tight-money policy that was 
hard on the Japanese economy. This 
led to retrenchment in several indus- 
tries, causing broad social unrest. 
The State Railway Corporation an- 
nounced a layoff of 30,000 men on 
July 5; the next day, its president, 
Shimoyama, was found dead on the 
tracks several miles outside the cap- 
ital. As yet, no one is sure whether 
he committed suicide or was mur- 
dered. On July 15, shortly after a 
second layoff of 60,000 men had 
been announced, an empty train sud- 
denly ran wild in Tokyo, killing 6 
and injuring 14. 

These incidents were followed by a 
passenger-train wreck near the small 
town of Matsukawa, in northwest 
Japan, on August 17. Sabotage was 
immediately suspected, and before 
long a 19-year-old railway worker, 
Akama, was arrested. He admitted 
causing the wreck and implicated 19 
others. This confession led to the 
prosecution’s charge that the 20—all 
believed to be Communists with the 
exception of Akama—had engineered 
the wreck to avenge the State Rail- 
way dismissals. 

The first trial in this case lasted 
for a year. It resulted in five death 
sentences, four life imprisonments 
and varying prison terms. It was at 
this point that the Communists, who 
had been silent on the matter all 
along, suddenly opened propaganda 
fire. They claimed the sentences were 
based on insufficient evidence, and, 
more important, began to picture the 
case not as a criminal incident, but 
as a Dreyfus affair. 

With the passage of time—the 
trials have been going on for almost 


four years now—memories faded and 
Communist propaganda took root. 
Victims of the incident and their 
families were rarely mentioned in the 
press; instead, the sentencing of in- 
nocent workers was played up. Noted 
writers were also drawn into the serv- 
ice of the Communist line. Uno, a 
highly esteemed novelist, recently 
published a book on the case entitled 
The Most Unbelievable Story in the 
World. Another veteran novelist, 
Hirotsu, wrote a book called The 
Truth Appeals. Shortly before the 
second decision, a petition for ac- 
quittal signed by 135 novelists and 
writers was sent to the Superior 
Court. 

The Communists use the Matsu- 
kawa case as part of a broader anti- 
American campaign. In June 1952, 
an anonymous English document 
written in a faltering style, entitled 
Murder Will Out, was widely circu- 
lated and reprinted in the left-wing 
press. It claimed that a Japanese 
called Saito had seen twelve Amer- 
ican soldiers detach the rails at the 
spot where the train wreck occurred. 
Half a year after he revealed this 
fact, the document continued, Saito 
was found dead in a dike near Yoka- 
hama. This proves the train was 
wrecked by American hands. 

This story was repeated by Peking 
Radio last month, a day after the 
latest decision in the case was handed 
down. The broadcast concluded, “The 
true culprits in the Matsukawa inci- 
dent are none other than the Amer- 
icans.” Radio Free Japan, which 
broadcasts from Peking to Vladi- 
vostok, came up with a more fantastic 
charge: 

“The whole policy of war and 
rearmament arranged by the 
Americans and the Yoshida Gov- 
ernment depended on this case. 
The date of the second trial . . . 
was purposely postponed. } 
Meanwhile, Vice President Nixon 
and Assistant Secretary of State 
Robertson came to Japan to finish 
her large-scale rearmament pro- 
gram. This means the Americans 
and Yoshida are going to kill the 
defendants of the Matsukawa case 
to push the nation to war again.” 





Fortunately, the average Japanese 
finds this ridiculous and sees no 
connection between the train wreck 
and rearmament. But the extent of 
the Communist threat here is illus- 
trated by the support their Mat- 
sukawa campaign has received. The 
Committee to Secure Justice in the 
Matsukawa Case was set up by a 
Communist front known as the Na- 
tional Relief Society. To date, the 
Committee has enlisted the support 
of 641 organizations, including labor 
unions, student associations and cul- 
tural societies. It has raised 20 mil- 
lion yen ($55,000) for its work. 

Communist propaganda, of course, 
is quick to “broaden” any issue it 
creates. Two books on the Rosenberg 
case, favorable to the convicted spies, 
have been translated here. One of 
them, a collection of the letters be- 
tween the Rosenbergs, has been given 
the sensational Japanese title of Love 
Beyond Death. It has been second on 
the best-seller list for weeks. And, 
when the Asahi Weekly (circulation 
600,000), printed a lengthy discus- 
sion of the Matsukawa decision, it 
printed in the same issue an article 
by Professor Tsuru, a Harvard grad- 
uate, comparing the Matsukawa inci- 
dent to the Sacco and Vanzetti and 
Tom Mooney cases. Tsuru wrote that 
he hoped the Matsukawa defendants 
would win out in the end. (This pro- 
fessor, by the way, a popular anti- 
American neutralist with influence 
among students and intellectuals, is 
going to the United States this year 
under the Cultural Exchange Pro- 
gram of the State Department.) 

In the final analysis, it must be 
stressed that the recent decision in 
the Matsukawa case was a serious 
blow to the Communists. Most news- 
paper editorials on the subject did 
hail the sentences as just. But, while 
Beria and his six associates were 
summarily executed, the Matsukawa 
case will linger on until the Supreme 
Court renders a final decision. This 
will undoubtedly give the Commu- 
nists an opportunity to gain more in- 
fluence among Japanese intellectuals 
and trade-unionists. 
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RED CHINA'S NEXT MOVE: 





Creeping 
Aggression 


in 


Southeast Asia 





By ae Tsiang Permanent Representative of China in the United Nations 


ITH 1953, the Korean chapter 
W « the Far Eastern conflict 
ended and the Southeast Asian chap- 
ter began. 1954 and the years follow- 
ing will not only find Southeast Asia 
occupying the center of the stage, 
but will also witness a new kind of 
drama. 

Some people may say that the 
Korean chapter is not quite finished 
because the Korean peace conference 
remains to be arranged. But that 
conference, if and when it meets, will 
not change matters in the least. Uni- 
fication of Korea will not come 
through the decision of such a con- 
ference. In spite of the years of war 
and sacrifice involved, the Thirty- 
eighth Parallel, roughly, will remain 
the boundary line between North and 
South Korea. 

The Communists have no illusions 
in regard to the conference itself. 
They do think they can make political 
capital out of the preliminary ar- 
rangements leading to the conference. 
Their insistence on the inclusion of 
certain neutralist Asian nations in the 
conference, even without the right to 
vote, is likely to befuddle world pub- 
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lic opinion, particularly Asian opin- 
ion. To the Communists, these pre- 
liminary talks at Panmunjom are 
all-important, while the conference 
itself, if and when held, is of no im- 
portance at all. 

Some fear that the Communists 
may renew the war in Korea. | think 
such fears are groundless. The mili- 
tary adventure of the Chinese Com- 
munists in Korea has cost them too 
much, in both blood and treasure. 
If that war had been continued for 
one more year, the Reds would have 
brought about their own downfall. 

The conscription of peasants to keep 
the ranks of the Communist armies 
at full strength, though disguised as 
volunteering, was in fact worse than 
the press gang. Chinese casualties in 
Korea number roughly 700,000. This 
sacrifice of blood spread despair and 
discontent throughout the villages of 
China. The financial burden of 
keeping a million men fighting in 
Korea, imposed on a_ population 
which had suffered from decades of 
both international and civil war, 
made large-scale famine inevitable. 

The armistice in Korea was an ab- 


solute necessity so far as the Commu- 
nists were concerned. If at present 
they seem to have bargaining power 
in regard to the Korean peace con- 
ference, that power has been gratui- 
tously given to them by neutralists 
and wishful thinkers. 

The North Korean aggression in 
the summer of 1950 was a surprise to 
Mao Tse-tung. He and his associates 
did not choose to go into Korea. They 
undertook the adventure only be- 
cause of Soviet pressure. It may be 
recalled that, shortly after the estab- 
lishment of the Communist regime in 
Peking on October 1, 1949, there was 
held in Peking an Asian trade-union 
conference. At that conference, the 
emphasis was laid on the “liberation” 
of the peoples of Southeast Asia, 
rather than Korea. 

To the Chinese Communists, the 
countries in Southeast Asia—Indo- 
China, Thailand, Malaya, Indonesia. 
the Philippines and Burma—are an 
ideal sphere of expansion. In the 
first place, these countries have in 
their midst 11 million Chinese whom 
the Communists try to exploit as 
tools of revolution and expansion. 
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Korea has almost no Chinese com- 
munity. 

In the second place, Southeast Asia 
has natural resources of which the 
Chinese Communists stand in great 
need—particularly rice, rubber, tin 
and oil. This again is not true of 
Korea. If the products of Southeast 
Asia should be controlled by the 
Communists and lost to the free 
world, the economic consequences 
would be enormous. 

In the third place, historical exper- 
ience leads the Chinese Communists 
to prefer Southeast Asia to Korea as 
a sphere of expansion. In the two 
thousand years of the Chinese Em- 
pire, both Korea and Southeast Asia 
have attracted the attention and am- 
bition of conqueror-emperors. In 
Korea, the latest Communist expedi- 
tion was in fact China’s seventh, the 
first of which occurred twenty cen- 
turies ago. Taking this historical 
record as a whole, we cannot escape 
the conclusion that the profits were 
meager and the cost enormous. In 
Southeast Asia, on the other hand, 
Chinese efforts at expansion have 
been on a much smaller scale, but 
more fruitful. 

I am convinced that the war in 
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Korea will not be renewed and that 
diplomacy will be in the nature, not 
of negotiations, but of psychological 
warfare. From now on, the major 
effort of the Communists will be 
directed at Southeast Asia. 

With the shifting of the scene, 
there will also be a change in Com- 
munist tactics. I do not think they 
will resort to large-scale war such as 
we have witnessed in Korea. They 
have found that tactic too costly, 
both economically and in arousing 
the free world to action. They will 
continue the warfare in Indo-China 
along the lines they have pursued so 
far. It is the tactic of “creeping 
aggression.” 

Communist military action in In- 
do-China and Malaya will be supple- 
mented by a bigger effort at subver- 
sion. The Communists have found 
young people from Southeast Asian 
countries ready and willing to un- 
dergo military and political training 


under their auspices. They are nour- 
ishing a so-called “free Thai” govern- 
ment on the border near Burma and 
Thailand. So far, they have met with 
no real opposition to their propa- 
ganda against Western imperialism 
and for Asian nationalism; the in- 
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itiative remains theirs. They are con- 
vinced that Southeast Asia will prove 
a fruitful field. 

Finally, phony diplomacy will be 
used parallel to civil war and sub- 
version. The Communists used phony 
diplomacy in the civil war in China 
with remarkable results, fooling both 
the Chinese and the Americans. 
They have used it in Korea since the 
summer of 1951, likewise with good 
results. I am convinced that they will 
use this type of diplomacy to the ut- 
most in Southeast Asia. Its essence is 
to tell the world from time to time 
that they are ready to negotiate, and 
that they, and they alone, desire 
peace. They know that offers of nego- 
tiation and peace create hopes in the 
free world, slacken the military effort 
of their enemy, and divide the free 
nations. They know further that when 
they offer negotiations and peace, 
they can count on the support of the 
neutralist nations, particularly India. 
In a word, offers of negotiations and 
peace serve as a good chaser to this 
cocktail of “creeping aggression.” 

I hope the free world rapidly gains 
in accurate knowledge of the nature 
of the enemy and that it can devise 
suitable counter-tactics both in war 
and in diplomacy. I hope further that 
the military strength of the Asso- 
ciated States of Indo-China and of 
Thailand will be quickly enhanced. 
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BOHN 


I go to Pennsylvania Station and 
start the journey to my home in 
Delaware, I see long trains loading 
up with passengers for the South. 
Every day, people are going there by 
the thousands. The other evening at 
a party, a husky young fellow pro- 
claimed: “I’d be happy if I never 
had to see another snowflake in my 
life.” The whole crowd agreed with 
him—except me. So, when I speak in 
defense of winter, I realize that I rep- 
resent a tiny minority. 

A hundred years ago, that sober 
Quaker, Whittier, touched off my 
main point rather nicely. This was, 
of course, in Snowbound: 

“We looked upon a world un- 


FY. THuRSDAY afternoon, when 


known, 

On nothing we could call our 
own, 

No cloud above, no earth be- 
low— 


A universe of sky and snow.” 

Thus cut off from usual sights and 
sounds, the staid New Englanders 
gave themselves to a holiday of im- 
agination and story-telling. The un- 
usual whiteness and uniformity of the 
world furnished the only magic that 
could release them from their usual 
round of thoughts and work. 

I am naturally a routineer. I pride 
myself on the fact that I never let 
the weather interfere with an engage- 
ment. It is a matter of self-confidence, 
of pride, of mastery over environ- 
ment. But it also makes for dullness, 
for monotony, for avoidance of the 
occasional adventure. The snow 
which fell last night added up to 
only nine inches, yet it was enough 
to transform our world. Except where 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


A Hearty Vote 
For Winter 


a green tree broke through the de- 
sign here and there, the universe was 
solid white below and gray above. 

Edith began eagerly to talk of 
breaking the day’s engagements. She 
had a luncheon on her schedule and 
at night was to make a speech in 
some town down-state. With a storm 
raging, however, she could not think 
of such things. I invariably make my 
train for New York at 8:17 a.m. If 
I insisted on going on my regular 
round, she would, of course, drive 
me to the station. But the looks she 
gave me showed plainly enough that, 
if I insisted on the usual program, 
my name would be mud. The snow 
was the signal for the breaking of 
rules. Nature had decreed a holiday. 
Anyone but an extra-pigheaded so- 
and-so would fall in with the mood. 
You can guess what I did. 

My only feeble effort in the direc- 
tion of sticking to the routine was 
going out to the garage and putting 
chains on the car. But I knew per- 
fectly well that I could never get a 
majority vote in favor of leaving 
the house. We were snowbound, with 
all the thrills that this old word 
implies. We could call up the neigh- 
bors and tell them how wonderful it 
was. We could devise unusual foods 
for lunch and dinner. We could go 
over the Christmas cards again. We 
could play all the two-handed games 
we could think of. We could look up 
some of the old books we had loved 
in childhood—especially Snowbound. 

But the chief entertainment was 
furnished by the birds. I wonder why 
Whittier never mentioned them in his 
careful account of the long white 
day; there must have been some 


feathered friends driven to his 
father’s farmhouse by the rigors of 
the weather. From earliest morn, we 
were practically besieged by our 
winged neighbors. 

Except for a few berries, every sort 
of natural food was covered deep. It 
did not take me long to get the snow 
swept away from two feeding-sta- 
tions. The birds remained close by to 
watch as I scattered grain and bread- 
crumbs. As soon as I withdrew, they 
came swooping down in flocks. With- 
in an hour we counted eight sorts of 
customers in our open-air restaurant: 
starlings, cardinals, white-throated 
sparrows, song sparrows, English 
sparrows, brown thrashers, crows and 
juncos. Their colors had _ never 
seemed so bright or their movements 
so gay. 

And we, like Whittier, got to think- 
ing of old times. To me the memory 
of winter which stands out brightest 
is of going to school through the 
glistening white world. The little red- 
brick building was precisely a mile 
from our home. In ordinary weather 
we walked that mile with pleasure— 
amusing ourselves in countless ways. 
But whenever a deep snow fell, father 
turned gay and sportive. That day, 
we made the journey in style. A horse 
was harnessed to the sleigh. After an 
extra good breakfast, we wrapped 
ourselves in extra warm coats and 
tucked the old buffalo robe tight 
about us. All this time, father would 
be holding in the prancing, pawing 
steed. The horse, too, seemed to enter 
into the spirit of the occasion. 

The minute we were ready, he was 
off, full-speed through the gate and 
into the road—with snow flying and 
bells jingling. At the very first house, 
a couple of boys would come running 
with their sleds, so we had hitch- 
hikers. The next house would add 
to the train. By the time we reached 
the school, we had a long and colorful 
line. And when the rosy-cheeked 
school-ma’am came out to welcome 
us, it was something to see and hear. 
That’s the way we went to school on 
a snowy day. 

Who wants to go to Florida? 
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Free discussion is 
the essence of democracy, 
but certain tactics 


can undermine it 





The Ethies 


of Controversy 





By Sidney Hook 








This is the first of a series of regular monthly articles which Sidney 
Hook (left) will write for THe New Leaner. It represents his first 
impression of the revel of political discussion that struck him on 
his recent return from a half-year in Europe. This article attempts 
to explore the general bases for a free discussion which does not 
corrupt the democratic climate. In his next article, ““The Tactics of 
Controversy,” to appear in THr New Leaver of March 1, Dr. Hook 
will attempt to furnish concrete illustrations of polemical and 
political techniques which, while legally permissible, are now under- 
mining our free society. Dr. Hook, of course, is Chairman of the 
Graduate Department of Philosophy at New York University. 





D EMOCRATIC SOCIETY cannot exist without free dis- 
cussion. One of its basic assumptions is that truth 
of fact and wisdom of policy can be more readily 
achieved through the lively interchange of ideas and 
opinions than by unchallengeable edicts on the part of a 
self-perpetuating élite—whether of theologians or philos- 
ophers or politicians or even scientific experts. Through- 
out history, controversy and spirited differences have al- 
ways marked the deliberations of communities of free 
men. Their pooled judgments, expressed in public de- 
cisions, always reflect the criticism of healthy opposition. 

But if democratic society cannot exist without free 
discussion, some kinds of discussion tend to undermine 
democratic society. Political life, of course, is not a game; 
yet, it has certain implicit ground rules which must be 
observed if freely delegated government by majority is 
not to degenerate into the tyranny of the mob, or the dic- 
tatorship of faction. 

In a democratic society, what is morally permissible 
and impermissible in public controversy follows from 
the commitment to permit all sectional, class and individ- 
ual interests to express themselves openly and honestly 
before reaching a consensus of agreement on measures 
that seek to further the common welfare. 

“If men were angels, government would be unneces- 
sary,” say the authors of The Federalist. But, as natural 
creatures, men have needs and interests whose specific 
form depends upon the times and society in which they 
live. Conflicts of interest, conflicts of judgment concern- 


ing these interests and the best methods of fulfilling them, 
are inescapable in a world of limited resources and fal- 
lible intelligence. The democratic process is the best 
method so far devised by which these conflicts of interest 
and judgment may be resolved without repression or vio- 
lence. Discussion is the life-blood of the democratic 
process, and, wherever discussion flourishes, controversy 
is sure to arise. 

Certain methods of controversy, however, poison in- 
stead of refreshing the life-blood of democracy. They are 
characterized by the fact that they do not desire to 
establish the truth or to approximate it as closely as con- 
ditions permit. They seek to discredit persons rather than 


to consider problems. They ignore or suppress relevant | 


evidence. They aim to create a mood of refusal to listen 


to views challenging some favored or dominant notions. |” 


Instead of exposing, confronting, reconciling or nego- 
tiating the conflicts of interest and opinion, one interest 
is fanatically identified with the common interest, and 
one opinion with the loyal opinion. 

The cumulative effect of such practices is to generate | 
an atmosphere in which the self-corrective procedures of | 
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democracy cannot operate. Fact rarely catches up with | 
rumor. Opponents legitimately at odds with each other | 
within the framework of the democratic system are pic- 4 
tured as enemies of the democratic system itself. The © 
reciprocal esteem which citizens of a democratic com- ‘ 
munity should feel for each other, even in disagreement, | 
is replaced by mutual contempt and hate. Instead of 7 
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being used as an instrument to explore fresh possibilities 
in the quest for solutions, intelligence becomes a tool to 
secure only a narrow partisan advantage. Even the liberal 
mind, by focusing too intently on achievement of immedi- 
ate objectives without concern for methods, risks becom- 
ing transformed into the crafty mind. Most dispiriting of 
all, some who recognize and denounce morally objection- 
able techniques of controversy when practiced by others 
often use them themselves, thus adding hypocrisy to con- 
fusion and forgetting that those who blandly lie in a good 
cause must continue to lie to avoid being found out. 

The abuses of free discussion are legion. Short of 
criminal libel and incitement to, or advocacy of, violence 
in a situation of clear and present danger, they should 
not be the subject of legal restraints. For, just as soon as 
legal restraints are adopted against the various forms of 
deliberate untruth, malicious and scurrilous exaggeration, 
venomous insinuation and outright fabrication, they be- 
come weapons to curb honest error and to hamper the 
spontaneous expression of free minds, In the last analysis, 
only self-discipline can prevent the level of public dis- 
cussion from sinking below the safety-line of democratic 
health. The restraints entailed by good form in discus- 
sion are, therefore, more than a matter of good manners: 
They are a matter of good public morals. 

In a world of universal literacy in which everyone is 
within earshot of a radio, words have become more po- 
tent social forces than ever before. No one can write the 
history of the Weimar Republic or the Kerensky regime 
or even of modern France without recognizing the extent 
to which whispering campaigns, calumniation of public 
figures, and ill-founded accusations against political op- 
ponents undermined civic morale and destroyed mutual 
confidence. 

Totalitarian practices in controversy are at least con- 
sistent with totalitarian theory. Both Bolshevik and 
fascist doctrine deny that there is, or can be, any such 
thing as “fair” or “classless” or even “objective” discus- 
sion of issues. Truth is identified with partisan interest. 
This serves as a premise to justify the wildest slander 
against those whom totalitarians oppose, if only it 
furthers the interest of the Party or Race. Hitler ex- 
hausted the vocabulary of abuse against the leaders of 
other political groups. Lenin was amazingly frank in 
justifying the use of poisoned weapons of controversy 
even against other working-class groups. 

A few years before the Russian Revolution, Lenin was 
tried in a kind of Court of Honor set up by the Social 
Democratic party (one of whose factions he headed) for 
using morally impermissible polemical methods. He was 
charged with impugning the integrity of party members 
and thus confusing the Russian workers. Lenin defiantly 
stood his ground and admitted that the tone of his 
words and their formulation were 


“calculated to evoke in the reader hatred, aversion 
and contempt. . . . Such a formulation is calculated not 
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to convince, but to break up the ranks of an opponent. 
not to correct the mistakes of an opponent, but to de- 
stroy him, to wipe his organization off the face of the 
earth. This formulation is indeed of such a nature as 
to evoke the worst thoughts, the worst suspicions 
about the opponents, and indeed, as contrasted with 
formulation that convinces and corrects, it ‘carries 
confusion into the ranks of the proletariat.’ ” (Selected 
W orks, vol. 3, p. 490, italics supplied) 

Only toward members of a united party (i.e., when 


they agreed with him or his faction in the Central Com- 
mittee) did Lenin admit that such methods were morally 
impermissible. But against all others such methods were 
mandatory. “Against such political enemies I conducted 
and ... shall always conduct a fight of extermination.” 
(Ibid., p. 491, Lenin’s italics) 

When political feelings run high in democratic com- 
munities, many who are firmly opposed to Communism 
and fascism employ techniques of disputation which 
bear the hallmarks of totalitarian polemics. Anyone who 
studies the totalitarian press and the proceedings of 
demonstration trials will find certain recurrent patterns 
of accusation that show up with alarming frequency in 
countries this side of the Iron Curtain. One of the most 
familiar is the systematic confusion between what con- 
stitutes evidence of the consequences of an action or 
policy with what constitutes evidence of its intent. 

No moral judgment can be passed upon any individual 
human action without an appraisal of its intent. Conse- 
quences alone cannot be a fair test of intentions. A com- 
mon procedure in Soviet and satellite countries is to 
charge that the consequences of a policy have been dis- 
astrous (the charge is rarely proved), and then to take 
the alleged disastrous consequences as sufficient proof 
of the presence of an intention to bring them about. This 
“justifies” the secret police in torturing the defendant to 
confess to an intention which has already been objectively 
established by the consequences. In effect, an accident 
becomes a crime; ignorance is indistinguishable from 
treason, and error a form of sabotage. The Bolshevik con- 
cept of “objective counterrevolutionary” guilt, inferred 
not only from the presumed consequences of a man’s ac- 
tions but from his membership in a family or class and 
other non-voluntary forms of association, led to the liqui- 
dation of millions. 

Recent political argument in the United States seems to 
show that, in the heat of controversy, the most elementary 
distinctions have been overlooked. From the true propo- 
sition that policies can be intelligently tested only by 
their consequences, the false proposition is drawn that 
the consequences alone are the conclusive test of the in- 
tent or motives behind the policies. A bad result is 
deemed proof of a wicked purpose (particularly if one’s 
political opponents are responsible for the decision), and 
a good result is proof of good will (particularly if one’s 
political friends initiated it). This summarizes many 
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In non-political contexts, the crudity and cruelty of 
such simplistic criticism is easily recognized and univer- 
sally repudiated. It would be tantamount to charging a 
surgeon whose patient had died under the knife with 
murder or a general of a defeated army with being in 
the service of the enemy. 

It would be preposterous to equate the systematic em- 
ployment of poisoned instruments of controversy in to- 
talitarian countries with the serious abuses of discussion 
in free cultures; for, in the former, a single minority 
party has a total monopoly of the power of denunciation 
and defamation. But the presence of intellectually dis- 
honest techniques of argument in a free culture, even 
when they are employed by many parties in the peaceful 
struggle for political power, is a disquieting phenome- 
non. It is a betrayal of the spirit of the democratic process 
even when it abides by its legal forms. 

Several books and many articles have been written 
which persuasively argue that if someone had set out to 
serve the Communist cause, he would have advocated 
certain policies and behaved in certain ways. Evidence is 
then presented that some individuals did advocate these 
policies and behave in these ways. This is then considered 
conclusive proof that he did set out to serve the Commu- 
nist cause. No further inquiry is deemed necessary to 
determine the independent facts about his memberships, 
activities and other data relevant to his intentions or 
purposes. It is overlooked that, just as the same conclu- 
sion can be reached from different premises, so the same 
policy may be advocated for two entirely different, and 
sometimes incompatible, sets of motives. A Communist, 
for example, may advocate unilateral disarmament for 
the United States. But so may an absolute pacifist, in 
the belief that the Kremlin will kiss the other cheek in- 
stead of slapping it. The first should not be eligible for 
Government employment; the second, however, may be 
eligible, and, if ineligible, only on grounds relevant to his 
competence which have nothing to do with his loyalty. 

One of Senator McCarthy’s favorite techniques of argu- 
ment is to insinuate that, since a policy has been followed 
by the Kremlin, or approved by the Kremlin. anyone 
else who advocated such a policy is therewith suspect of 
being a Soviet agent. Unfortunately, some of those who 
are critical of Senator McCarthy’s methods do not hesi- 
tate to use some of his techniques of argument against 
those who disagree with them: Because Senator McCarthy 
says that the Communist party is a conspiracy. therefore 
anyone who says that the Communist party is a conspiracy 
is suspect of McCarthyism. But what makes a thing true 
is not who says it, but the evidence for it; the evidence 
that the Communist party is a conspiratorial movement, 
and not like other American political parties. is by now 
overwhelming. 

The intellectual circles of the country have a respon- 
sibility for teaching, and living up to, the highest stand- 
ards of vigorous controversy. But there are signs even 
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here of infection by the virus of partisanship. One occa- 
sionally hears members of the learned professions sub- 
stitute abuse for logical analysis and, unable to meet 
argument or evidence for some positions of which they 
disapprove, inveigh against the presumed “unconscious” 
of those who uphold them. When the methods of the mar- 
ket place—and of the black-market place—invade the 
academy, the intellectual life of a country is debased. 


The ground rules of controversy in a democracy are 
simple, and their reaffirmation may sound like truisms. 
They are truisms. But when denied or violated, truisms 
become very important. That their reaffirmation is neces- 
sary is an indication of how low political discussion has 
sunk. Among these rules are: 

1. Nothing and no one is immune from criticism. 

2. Everyone involved in a controversy has an in- 
tellectual responsibility to inform himself of the available 
facts. 

3. Criticism should be directed first to policies, and 
against persons only when they are responsible for poli- 
cies, and against their motives or purposes only when 
there is some independent evidence of their character. 

4. Because certain words are legally permissible, they 
are not therefore morally permissible. 

5. Before impugning an opponent’s motives, even 
when they legitimately may be impugned, answer his 
arguments. 

6. Do not treat an opponent of a policy as if he were 
therefore a personal enemy or an enemy of the country 
or a concealed enemy of democracy. 

7. Since a good cause may be defended by bad argu- 
ments, after answering the bad arguments for another’s 
position present positive evidence for your own. 

8. Do not hesitate to admit lack of knowledge or to 
suspend judgment if evidence is not decisive either way. 

9. Only in pure logic and mathematics, not in human 
affairs, can one demonstrate that something is strictly 
impossible. Because something is logically possible, it is 
not therefore probable. “It is not impossible” is a pre- 
face to an irrelevant statement about human affairs. 
The question is always one of the balance of probabilities. 
And the evidence for probabilities must include more 
than abstract possibilities. 

10. The cardinal sin, when we are looking for truth of 
fact or wisdom of policy, is refusal to discuss, or action 
which blocks discussion. 

These ground rules express in nuce the logic and ethics 
of scientific inquiry. From one point of view, science may 
be considered as a field of continuing controversy which 
leaves behind it not burning hatreds, but vast accumula- 
tions of knowledge. It is not necessary to deny the vast 
differences between the subject-matters of the natural 
sciences and the disciplines concerned with human affairs 
to recognize that, if the spirit of scientific inquiry were 
brought to bear on most questions of politics, American 
democracy would be both wiser and more secure. 
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BERLIN 
HE seventh conference of the Big 
Four Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters opened today in the Allied Con- 
trol Council building in the Western 
Sector of Berlin. According to un- 
impeachable sources, the conference 
started as follows: 

DuLLEs (presiding): I hereby de- 
clare the first session of the Foreign 
Ministers Conference open. 

Mototov: Nyet. I protest. 

EpEN: I say, already? 

BwwauLt: Mais non! 

Mototov: I protest against the 
glaring attempt on the part of the 
United States, Great Britain and 
France to undermine the conference 
at its outset. According to the pre- 
liminary procedural agreement, we 
are to participate in closed sessions 
only. Now Mr. Dulles proposes to 
open the session. 

Duttes: But Mr. Molotov, you 
don’t understand. .. . 

Mototov: I protest again. The 
Secretary of State not only tries to 


; break the agreement but he also as- 


sumes an insulting attitude toward 
the representative of the Soviet 
Union, which holds all international 
agreements sacred and rigidly ad- 
heres to them. 

Duties: Mr. Molotov, you must 
realize that even a closed session 
must be opened in order to continue 
it closed. 

Mototov: I see that you do not 
wish to make any effort to ease in- 
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GUEST COLUMN 


By M. K. Argus 


Berlin Talks Caught 
In Red Nyetwork 


ternational tension and_ strengthen 
the cause of peace. 

EDEN: Suppose we adjourn until 
we’ve had a chance to consult with 
our respective governments. 

Brwautt: I hope I still have a 
government to consult with. 

Duties: Very well then. Let us 
consider the first closed session un- 
opened—I mean, adjourned. 

(The four ‘ministers leave the con- 
ference chamber and are immediately 
surrounded by reporters. Molotov 
shouts “Nyet” and goes away. Messrs. 
Dulles, Eden and Bidault inform the 
gentlemen of the press that “Some 
progress has been made in the initial 
exploratory conversations.” ) 

The second meeting opens on the 
following day with a statement by the 
Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Mototov: The Soviet Union, be- 
ing in the forefront of all peace-loving 
nations and desirous of securing a 
lasting peace in the world through 
friendly collaboration with the imper- 
ialist beasts, wishes to make an im- 
portant compromise. We consent to 
the opening of the closed sessions 
provided they are opened behind 
closed doors. 

Duttes: Mr. Molotov! Needless to 
say how much I welcome your new 
approach. 

Even: Her Majesty’s Government 
will be happy to learn about the re- 
opening of our talks in a spirit of 
friendly compromise. 

Bwwautt: If our 
opened behind closed doors, would it 
be possible to open a window? The 
cold war makes me hot under the 
collar. 


sessions are 


Mototov: Nyet. There is no men- 
tion in the preliminary agreement 
about windows. This is an entirely 
new issue brought up by Mr. Bidault 
to sabotage an amicable agreement 
because the ruling circles of his 
country are now waging a ruthless 
war of colonial aggression in Indo- 
China. France, I see, does not want 
any peaceful settlement of interna- 
tional problems. 


DuLLEes: Suppose we refer the 
question of the windows to our 
deputies. 


EDEN AND BIDAULT: Agreed. 

Mototov: Nyet. I do not agree. 
It is a serious question and should 
be discussed with the full participa- 
tion of the Chinese People’s Republic. 
By pure coincidence, fifty representa- 
tives of the Chinese People’s Republic 
are outside right now waiting to be 
invited. 

Duties: How did they get here? 

Mo.otov: They stopped here on 
the way from Peking to Moscow. It 
is what we Communists call a short 
cut. Shall I ask them in? Perhaps you 
will recognize them. 

Duttes: I will recognize no one. 

EpDEN: I say, there is no harm in 
having a look at them. You don’t 
have to recognize them even if you 
know them. 

Mototov: The sooner the Chinese 
People’s Republic takes part in the 
negotiations over international ques- 
tions, the better it will be for the 
strengthening of peace — between 
peoples. 

BipAuLtT: Please, please, will some- 
one open a window? I want a lit- 
tle fresh air! I am suffocating in 


here! 
(Bidault faints. The meeting is 
hurriedly adjourned. The other 


three ministers leave the conference 
chamber and are at once surround- 
ed by reporters. Molotov says “Nyet” 
and goes away. Messrs. Dulles and 
Eden tell the press: “We have not yet 
had a chance to tackle the main 
problems, those of Germany and 
Austria, although some progress is 
being made. Will someone call an 
ambulance ?”’) 
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THE FALL oF DgiLAs 


Tito’s condemnation of a dissenting lieutenant was 
inevitable under a one-party dictatorship 


By Bertram D. Wolfe 


N © POLITICAL PARTY can develop 
real democracy in its own ranks 
as long as it is a single monopoly 
party in a one-party state. Tito and 
his associates are learning this today, 
just as Lenin and his fellow Bolshe- 
viks learned it in the years 1917 to 
1921. 

Yugoslavia has broken with the 
Soviet Empire. It has valiantly de- 
fended its independence against 
Kremlin coercion and __ bullying. 
Having broken with Stalinism, the 
Yugoslav Communists have been re- 
examining the Stalinist dogmas and 
trying to return to what Tito, Pijade 
and Djilas have called “original Len- 
inist party democracy.” They have 
made some real progress in the direc- 
tion of greater democratization. They 
have done without the sinister Soviet 
system of blood purges. And they 
have been permitting, perhaps even 
“staging.” a certain amount of free 
discussion of the political practices 
of Stalinism. 

But the limits of this freedom of 
discussion have, until now, been set 
within the framework of a one-party 
system and a monopolistic Govern- 
ment press. Now, suddenly, this whole 
process of loosening the bonds and 
cautiously extending the limits of 
free discussion has brought on a 
crisis in Yugoslav party affairs. 

Curiously, Tito and his associates 
have claimed that they were return- 
ing to earlier, pre-Stalinist or “Len- 
inist,” Communist party procedures. 
And the obstacle they have now 
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stumbled over is the same one which 
led to a progressive stifling of party 
discussion in the Russian Commu- 
nist party under Lenin himself: the 
limits set by the single-party system 
and its dictatorship. 

It is perfectly true, as Tito and his 
comrades claim, that there was much 
freedom of intra-party discussion in 
Russia in the early days after Lenin 
took power. Differences among the 
Communists were debated openly. 
Each faction published its own posi- 
tion and often set up its own organ. 
There were debates in which Lenin 
was in a minority, and debates in 
which he was reversed and defeated. 

But all this discussion suffered 
from one fundamental defect: There 
was only one party. The great mass 
of the Russian people had no voice, 
no press, no way of expressing itself. 
Though its interests and fate were at 
stake, the people were silenced and 
could only give silent sympathy to 
one faction or another. Aware of 
this, the party factions became un- 
comfortable in their internal party 
discussions, fearful lest the voice- 
less people rally behind one or an- 
other of them and the one-party sys- 
tem be broken. Lenin took advantage 
of this to charge his opponents in the 
party with being the voice of non- 
party elements. 

The inexorable logic of the one- 
party system began to make itself felt. 
In 1921, Lenin managed to pass a 
party ‘resolution forbidding the for- 
mation of factions. Discussion died 
away in the party, as it had died 
away previously in the country. This 
led in the end to a one-man dictator- 
ship and the purges. 





Now the Yugoslav Communists 
have been reversing, or trying to re. 
verse, this process. They have been 
moving back toward freer discussion 
within the party, back to early post- 
1917 Leninism. But at this point they 
have reached their first great ob- 
stacle, Lenin’s own one-party system. 
Thus, there is one clear lesson that 
we can draw from the present Yugo- 
slav controversy, without going into 
its merits or pretending to a knowl. 
edge of its details. It is this: 

No political party can really de. 
velop democracy in its own ranks, or 
any genuine freedom of internal dis. 
cussion, as long as it remains a 
single monopoly party in a one-party 
state. 

The one-party system leads, as 
Lenin himself discovered, inevitably 
and inexorably to the monolithic 
party structure, in which there is no 
real possibility of free discussion. It 
leads to the suppression of view: 
points by administrative methods. 
And it inevitably leads to purges, 
bloody and otherwise. 

Error, as well as truth, has its 
logic. Freedom begets more freedom. 
Suppression begets more suppression. 
When you abolish other parties, in 
the end you strangle the life of the 
one remaining party. It is converted 
from a living organism into what 
Stalin himself called a “monolith.” 
And a monolith is but another word 
for a tombstone—a tombstone on po- 
litical life and intra-party life. 


Now that Tito and his associates} 
have met their first major obstacle} 
in their cautious re-examination off 
| fanatic 
world is watching with interest to see ) efficier 
whether they will resume their search | es 
| the co 


| each | 


Stalinist procedures and dogmas, the 


for increased democracy. They have 
come to a dividing of the ways. They 
may now go on to further freedom 


within the party, leading to open dis- | 


cussion, to currents of sympathy in 
the general public, and ultimately to 
a multi-party system. Or they will 
begin suppressing opinions, removing 
or purging their spokesmen, and re- 
converting their party into a mono- 


lith. 
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New Aspects of the Civil War 
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PERHAPS, as Carl Becker once an- 
nounced in pontifical mood, every 
man is his own historian. Certainly 
it seems that each man has his own 
private version of the American 
Civil War, and, within the past few 
years, the number of these private 
versions which have been made pub- 
lic has run into the hundreds. Lee 
and his generals, Grant and his gen- 
erals, Lincoln and his generals, his 
Governors, his Cabinet officers, and 
even his wife’s relatives have been 
examined and evaluated, praised and 
condemned. And, out of the medley, 
there seems to have emerged about 
as many controversies as there were 
differences of opinions among the 
contestants during the War Against 
the States. 

Yet, with all the writing, some sub- 
| jects have been left untouched. One 
_ of them is the private character and 
| public services of Edwin McMasters 
Stanton, Lincoln’s Secretary of War 
and the self-acclaimed “organizer of 
victory” for the Northern armies. 
_ In accepted tradition and in most of 
_ the books of recent years, Stanton 
| appears as an evil-tempered, bitter 
fanatic whose sole distinction is his 
| efficiency. He served in Buchanan’s, 
Lincoln’s and Johnson’s cabinets, and 
the consensus is that he “betrayed” 
each of his superiors. He tricked 
Simon Cameron, Lincoln’s first Sec- 
retary of War, into making an un- 
acceptable report and got Cameron’s 
job after his victim was removed. He 
posed as General McClellan’s friend 
until he got into office through Mc- 
Clellan’s influence, and then turned 
against the general. Otto Eisenshiml 
clearly implies that Stanton was an 
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accessory before the fact of Lincoln’s 
murder, and dozens of writers have 
shown him conspiring with Congres- 
sional Radicals to sabotage Johnson’s 
reconstruction program. But no re- 
cent historian has undertaken to 
examine Stanton’s record, to explore 
the mainsprings of his character, and 
to assess his significance in the con- 
fused picture of the Civil War. It is 
a job that needs to be done. 
Perhaps the book by Fletcher Pratt 
will serve to call attention to the need 
for a biography of Stanton. Unfortu- 
nately, Pratt’s book can serve no 
other useful purpose. It is not a guide 
to the materials, for it contains nei- 
ther notes nor bibliography. It offers 
nothing in the way of fresh interpre- 
tation and presents no new facts. It 
is, instead, an amazing compendium 
of errors, a reiteration of partisan 
claims, and an uncritical defense of 
Stanton’s controversial conduct. The 
errors are, perhaps, the most striking 
feature of the book. They begin with 
the wrong dates for Stanton’s attend- 
ance at Kenyon College, an inade- 
quate and erroneous account of Stan- 
ton’s young manhood in Steubenville, 
a mistake in the place of his admis- 
sion to the bar, and proceed through 
the book and into the index, where the 
subject of the volume is listed as 


“Edward.” 


One case may suffice for illus- 
tration. Pratt discusses the Came- 
ron dismissal with no mention that 
Stanton inspired him to write a re- 
port which Lincoln would have to 
reject. By direct statement and clear 
implication, Pratt presents Stanton 
as Cameron’s friend who gave him 
legal advice. Yet, in the previous 


August, Stanton was in New York, 
where he wrote, “I have spent most 
of my time for the last two days in 
seeing the principal moneyed men 
from whom the Government is now 
attempting to make a loan and urg- 
ing them not to lend a dollar till 
Cameron and Welles have been 
driven from the Cabinet.” This hard- 
ly indicates that Stanton was Came- 
ron’s friend, and, considering the 
plight of the Government in the sum- 
mer of 1861, it has a slight tinge of 
disloyalty in it. 

The letter, incidentally, appears in 
a manuscript biography written by 
Stanton’s sister. Although in private 
hands, it is readily available to com- 
petent researchers, and a simple and 
logical inquiry would have located 
it. Pratt. however, has been content 
to rely, for both his facts and his 
interpretation, on two 50-year-old 
partisan biographies of Stanton. His 
book is an uncritical rehash of the 
biased, and occasionally fatuous, 
books by Gorham and Flowers. An 
adequate biography of Edwin M. 
Stanton is still badly needed. 

Far different in method, literary 
excellence, insight and contribution 
is the last volume of Bruce Catton’s 
trilogy on the Army of the Potomac. 
One might readily think, from the 
plethora of military histories on the 
Civil War, that there was nothing 
new to be said about the army which 
was organized by McClellan, led to 
defeat by a succession of ill-chosen 
commanders, and finally whipped 
into a fighting force and led to vic- 
tory by Ulysses S. Grant. Yet, almost 
without exception, these histories 
have dealt with the weighty prob- 
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CIVIL WAR CONTINUED 


lems of military strategy or political 
policy. Their orientation has been in 
Washington, or, at best, at Grant’s 
headquarters. They have mulled over, 
with the comfortable gift of hind- 
sight, the problems of McClellan. 
(Pratt, for example, devotes 111 of 
his 500 pages to a conventional ex- 
coriation of “Little Mac.”) Or they 
debate the “problem of command”— 
whatever that is—as it concerned the 
intricate relations of Lincoln, Grant 
and Meade. 

Clearly overlooked in recent mili- 
tary history have been two things: 
the description of battles and an ap- 
preciation of the men who fought 
them. These Catton brings into focus. 
His point of orientation is the combat 
soldier, and he gives only minimum 
attention to the commanding gen- 
erals. He captures, too, from letters. 
diaries, memoirs and the oft-neg- 
lected regimental histories, the sights 
and sounds of battle and the emo- 
tions of the fighters. His description 
of the actual fighting in the Wilder- 
ness, for example, deserves to rank 
among the gems of military litera- 
ture. 

But perhaps the basic significance 
of Catton’s work lies in his ability 
to capture the drama and the ro- 
mance of the Civil War. This, after 
all, is probably the basic reason for 
the multitude of Civil War books. 
Civil War movies, the dozen or more 
“Civil War Round Tables” scattered 
over the country, and the endless 
stream of visitors to Civil War bat- 
tlefields. The Civil War was the last 
great conflict in which romance was 
possible. 

Mechanization, and_ the _ total 
war fought by men reduced to robots, 
lacks glamour, drama and, for the 
most part, personal heroism. From 
the horrors of modern war, men turn 
to seek the record of a conflict in 
which romantic deeds seem to give 
a new dignity to the individual. 
Bruce Catton never loses sight of the 
soldiers who fought in the Army of 
the Potomac, and his story of that 
army becomes a dramatic glorifica- 
tion of the common man. 
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A Post-Surrealist Epic 


The Joker. 
By Jean Malaquais. 
Doubleday. 319 pp. $3.95. 


IN A NAMELESS City of parallelepi- 
peds in quincunx, where in order to 
glimpse the sky “you must lie down 
flat in the street,” Pierre Javelin is 
mysteriously stripped of his exist- 
ence. Step by step, he is bereft of all 
the external earmarks of his identity 
—in a word, what he possessed (wife, 
apartment, job, name, fingerprints 
and signature) —until he becomes, in 
effect, a corpse. For in this City, 
which is as impersonal as Mondrian’s 
rectangles and squares, it is impos- 
sible to persevere without forms, ap- 
plications and certificates. Placed in 
such a predicament, what does a man 
retain? Primarily his internal facul- 
ties; and we follow Pierre along 
these planes as his entire battery of 
emotions drains into hatred and his 
reason narrows into an obstinate cry 
of “No!” to the City’s repeated 
inquisitorial persuasions. 

Under a woman’s identification 
that he first snatches like a thief and 
then obtains her permission to use, 
he defends himself with the only 
weapon he has left, his intelligence. 
Pierre decides that he never had an 
existence to begin with; that is to 
say, to conform to the City’s ways 
is a form of death in itself. “So then 

. we don’t exist?” he is asked. 
“Oh yes, within the limits of our 
functions . . . like horses in their 
harness ... .” For, now that he is 
removed from all those things that 
define a man in terms of his society, 
it is revealed to him that in this City 
he is “only an office report, couched 
in impersonal style on indestructible 
cards handled by objective ma- 
chines.” Isn’t it preferable, then, for 
him to remain in his present exist- 
enceless state rather than return to 
the fold of living dead? To this, 
Pierre’s affirmation rings loud. 

But merely to trace the outline of 
The Joker is to deny the author his 


Reviewed by Alfred Sundel 


Fiction writer, contributor to 
“Perspectives,” “Western Review” 


due; for, as in his last novel, the 
encyclopedic World Without Visa, 
Jean Malaquais writes with a seeth. 
ing quality that, like a lion’s roar, 
recurs and underlies his words. Be 
tween Pierre’s Yes and No, the nar. 
rative plows a subjective path, and 
we are treated to a superlative display 
of stream of consciousness, interior 


monologue, childhood and _ adult 
memories, impressionism and fan. 
tasy. 


Because of this, it is surprising and 
rather incongruous to find a certain 
romantic strain working hand in 
hand with a psychological blind spot 
to sap the author’s strength. When 
Faulkner takes us inside Benjy’: 
mind, it is not his psychology we ap- 
plaud, but his imagination; for the 
only way we can see if he is right 
is to become Benjy. Just so, the great 
literary psychologists almost never 
entered the mind; they went for the 
heart. We do not live wilfully ra- 
tional lives; we live emotionally re- 
sponsive ones. And, in the struggle 
between the two, the factor of the 
multiple cause always is decisive in 
our motivations. Here, Pierre’s heart 


is not laid bare so much as his mind, | 


for extreme subjectivity—no matter 
how brilliantly executed — relies on 
the principle of transposing the natu- 
ralist’s accumulation of detail to the 
thought processes. 

Not being a psychologist, Mala- 


quais is weak at the point of motiva- | 
tion; he builds up a logical case for 
Pierre to commit an illogical act.) 
something Dostoyevsky, Stendhal and } 
Gide would never do; and it is out} 


of respect for Malaquais that we can 


hold this against him. Contrariwise. | 
the minor feminine characters work | 


illogically against their own best in- 
terests, as if they have nothing better 
to do with their lives than cast them 
away on a doomed man they barely 
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know. Aside from Pierre’s remem- 
brances of his wife, which offer up 
some of the finest passages in the 
book, no one really impinges on any- 
one else; as proof, the dialogue at 
many points reads like two concur- 
rent monologues. 

This may be due in part to several 
things, such as hidden meanings that 
smoke like incense between the lines, 
and the deliberate deadening of 
everyone except Pierre, as witness 
the zombie scene at the end. At any 
rate, Malaquais rolls over these pit- 
falls like a tank. For in a remarkable 
style that makes daring use of the 
figurative and the literal and _ uti- 
lizes many innovations in both litera- 
ture and modern art, he has here 
gone beyond surrealism to unfold an 
epic of our times. 

Within the space of a few days, the 
story drives through numerous ad- 
ventures to a series of dialectical en- 
counters between David and Goliath, 
e.g. the individual and the State. The 
inquisitor is Dr. Babitch, a slightly 
more intelligent McCarthy of weird 
sexual connotations (with which the 
book is strewn). Describing himself 
as a former blower of air up ladies’ 
skirts, he tells Pierre, “I have the 
detailed record of all the remarks you 
have made in the past year.” “What 
more do you need?” “The remarks 
you might have made and did not.” 

He slowly brings the nature of 
Pierre’s crime to light: (1) Pierre 
has exerted his will by writing some 
poems and distributing them anony- 
mously about the City; (2) mysteri- 
ously, they have been collected, 
printed and set into circulation; (3) 
as Pierre is a canvasser (of beauty 
products) by trade, it is feared by 
the City that he will spread this “in- 
fection.” To absolve himself and re- 
gain all he has lost, he has only to 
allow Babitch to “undress” him. As 
it is explained, 


“A criminal ... is a product of 
the City, and as such has his place 
in it. With him, everything is 
done legally; whether he robs or 
rapes, his offenses are catalogued, 
their price is fixed, and the pun- 
ishment that strikes him is a part 
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of his rights. .. . Your case is an- 
other matter. . . . Before you can 
hope for punishment, you must 
produce the evidence.” 


But Pierre has other ideas that 
cancel out a brain-washing. Believ- 
ing that the destinies of men have be- 
come subsumed in the mass, which 
alone now has a fate, a number in the 
collectivity has no value to him who 
has found himself in zero. Despite 
the fact that his wife and others will 
have to pay for him (aren’t they dead 


already?), Pierre will not compro- 
mise his essence; for to save his skin 
would mean to lose his salt’s savor, 
and he is more than one man—he is 
the joker in the stack, the individual 
spirit. We are left with the feeling 
that should the City revoke his sen- 
tence and recognize his existence by 
cracking his bones, Pierre—the mod- 
ern Prometheus who turns the tables 
on the modern Zeus, the State—will 
never accept the pabulum, “I crawl, 
therefore I am.” 





A Political Christmas Pie 


A Skeptic’s Political Dictionary. 
By Max Nomad. 
Bookman. 171 pp. $3.00. 


Ir woutp be hard to find in all 
America a man more learned in the 
history and literature of all the move- 
ments of revolt of the last 150 years 
than Max Nomad. To great learning 
Max Nomad adds wisdom. He writes 
as a skeptic of the extravagant hopes 
of movements, all of which he has 
studied and of some of which he has 
been a part. His is a “melancholy rad- 
icalism,” but disillusionment has not 
driven him to reaction. 

His purpose is stated in the intro- 
duction: “To help those few decent 
people, in the words of Chamfort, 
who may be hiding somewhere, ‘to 
see through clearly the political 
doubletalk of yesterday, today, and 
the threatening tomorrow.’ ” 

The book is a long series of apo- 
thegms, inevitably of uneven quality 
but of a high average in wit and 


Reviewed by 
Norman Thomas 


erudition. It is a kind of dietetic 
Christmas pie guaranteed to produce 
no intellectual fat, but stimulating for 
him who will pull out an astringent 
plum. A few samples of its flavor: 


“Anti-Communist: Anyone op- 
posed to the Kremlin crowd either 
because of its hostility to capitalist 
privilege or because of its threat 
to civil and cultural liberty. The 
policies and prejudices of those in 
the first group are the Kremlin’s 
invisible weapon for the conquest 
of Asia and Africa.” 

“Creeping socialism: Any pro- 
labor measure adopted by a Demo- 
cratic administration. It is the 
58th variety of socialism invented 
and christened by the Repub- 
licans.” 

“Original sin: Man’s desire for 
power—his basic corruption.” 


If these samples interest you, by 
all means buy the book. 
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How America Welcomed Freud 


Reviewed by Henry Lowenfeld, M.D. 


Well-known psychiatrist; contributor, 
“Psychoanalytic Quarterly” and other journals 


A History of Psychoanalysis in America. 
By C. P. Oberndorf. 
Grune & Stratton. 280 pp. $5.00. 


IN NO couNTRY has psychoanalysis 
made such an impact upon allied sci- 
ences and society at large as in the 
United States. This book, written by 
one of the pioneers of psychoanalysis 
in the United States, is of interest, 
therefore, to a wide range of persons 
interested in the social sciences, Dr. 
Clarence P. Oberndorf is a Clinical 
Professor of Psychiatry at Columbia 
University and has practiced psycho- 
analysis for many decades. He is one 
of the few people in a position to 
write a book of this kind, and in do- 
ing so he has creditably fulfilled his 
obligation to all children—legitimate 
and _ illegitimate—of psychoanalysis 
in the United States. 

Although Freud had had a thor- 
ough training in neurology and psy- 
chiatry and felt himself to be a part 
of the scientific tradition of the Ger- 
man universities, he was rejected by 
the principal centers of psychiatric 
learning in Austria and Germany. 
Many of his early followers were 
students of literature, not of medi- 
cine. By contrast, a number of young 
American psychiatrists began to 
study and apply Freud’s teachings 
shortly after the first professional 
recognition of Freud in Zurich. 

Dr. Oberndorf gives an interesting 
survey of American precursors of 
Freud’s thinking in the early nine- 
teenth century, in medicine as well 
as in literature. He shows that a 
number of psychiatrists, in the puri- 
tanical climate in which they lived, 
started to invade the spiritual bor- 
derland of mental conflicts, a terri- 
previously reserved for the 
Oberndorf’s 
seems to show that the closeness of 
the American psychiatrists to theolog- 
ical thinking and tradition tended to 
make them more receptive to psycho- 


tory 


clergy. Dr. account 
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analytic thought than their European 
colleagues, grounded in Darwin and 
in cellular pathology. Thus, it would 
have been unlikely for an American 
to have made the statement of a 
famous German pathologist that he 
had examined thousands of brain- 
sections under the microscope but 
had never discovered a soul. 

America, of course, possessed 
many different traditions. Even a 
movement as unscientific as Chris- 
tian Science may have prepared 
large parts of the population for psy- 
choanalytic ideas. Dr. Oberndorf is 
inclined to emphasize the liberal tra- 
dition and the bent toward active 
optimism in the American climate as 
the reasons for more easily accepting 
new ways of thinking which promise 
improvement and progress. It might 
be mentioned, however, that other 
movements, Darwinism for example, 
encountered more resistance here 
than in Europe. 

Freud, whose knowledge of Amer- 
ica was limited, was not pleased 
about the spread of psychoanalysis in 
the United States. Although he had 
suffered so much from the neglect 
and contempt that he encountered in 
the European academic world, he 
feared that the striving for progress 
and for popular appeal and the de- 
mand for optimistic solutions would 
endanger the scientific soberness of 
psychoanalysis, that propaganda 
would devour science. 

A real conflict between Freud and 
his American followers developed 
over the question of lay analysis. Dr. 
Oberndorf’s account of these strug- 
gles is of particular interest now that 
clinical psychology has appeared. 
The American analysts did not yield 
to Freud’s wish to accept non-medical 
students for training. Their main 


argument was that, especially in 
America, the medical profession had 
to protect itself and the public from 
quacks and impostors. Dr. Obern- 
dorf relates that Freud asked him 
about this problem with a tone of 
annoyance and impatience, and waved 
his replies aside with an abrupt “I 
know all that.” 

It should not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that Freud had hoped that 
eventually institutes would be created 
which would not only teach the stu- 
dent psychoanalysis, but would de- 
vote part of the curriculum to a kind 
of preanalytical training, akin to but 
different from pre-medical training, 
with emphasis on anthropology, folk- 
lore, mythology and literature. So far, 
no schools of this type have been 
founded. 

Instead, “Freudianism” has invaded 
the colleges and universities, and has 
been embraced by many groups in 
social work and education. In the 
desire for tangible results, it is often 
overlooked that psychoanalysis has 
not provided simple solutions and 
that psychoanalytic insight into the 
development of the individual can- 
not, for example, be easily trans- 
lated into rules for the bringing up 
of the child, as it often is. 

Dr. Oberndorf is hopeful about 
the future of analysis in America, 


but he has his doubts: 


“Psychoanalysis had finally be- 
come legitimate and respectable, 
perhaps paying the price in be- 
coming sluggish and smug, hence 
attractive to an increasing number 
of minds which find security in 
conformity and propriety.” 


Dr. Oberndorf’s book is a lively 
written record of a movement and 
will be of documentary value in the 
history of medicine in America. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Condemns False Liberalism 
Of ‘Frontier,’ ‘Nation’ 

I was very pleased to read John A. Despol’s 
article exposing Frontier magazine in the De- 
cember 21 New Leaner. A year and a half ago, 
[ took a trial subscription to Frontier, but 
never renewed because of its pro-CP slant. 

I was also pleased to see the comment on 
the Nation’s Communist-front advertisers. It is 
disturbing how many people continue to regard 
the Nation as an organ of liberal opinion. 

I hope THe New Leaver keeps out of the 
red and continues, for we surely need it to 
point the way through the confusion created by 
such magazines as Frontier and the Nation. 
Portland, Ore. RutH HAEFNER 


Opposes Blaming Liberals 
For Sins of Some Democrats 


In his article, “Are the Liberals Killing 
Liberalism?” [THe New Leaper, January 11], 
Robert E. Fitch seems to load the blame for 
any dishonesty and mistakes under Democratic 
administrations on the shoulders of all liberals. 

In the first place, there are some liberals who 
are not Democrats and some Democrats who 
are not liberal. Secondly, it seems self-evident 
that the only group that could be “overtaken 
by the consequences of its own acts” (my 
italics) is those who committed them. It is the 
duty of all citizens to strive to weed incom- 
petents, crooks and spies out of the Govern- 
ment, but it is also their duty to stand by their 
principles. No political party is immune to 
infiltration by corrupt elements. There is no 
reason to think that these elements can kill 
the liberal movement any more than Teapot 
Dome killed the reactionary movement. 

As for Communists in Government, the Re- 
publicans are now howling about cases regard- 
ing which they were as blind and silent as 
anyone else a decade ago. At that time, practi- 
cally the only people who seemed to realize 
the Communist menace were the Socialists and 
Social Democrats, and nobody would listen to 
them. A little later, the Truman Administration 
started the task of weeding out Communists 
and prosecuting the leaders of the party. So 
far, the present administration has shown far 
less effectiveness in that matter. As for the 
man from Wisconsin, most liberals think the 
indiscriminate cry of “Wolf! Wolf!” helps 
nobody but the wolves. 

Finally, we cannot but admire the naive 
imagination that can conjure up capitalists, 
“reformed” by the New Deal and the Fair 
Deal, now striving heroically against the des- 
picable ogre of Labor. A few examples would 
make this fanciful picture more convincing. 
Who are some of these fine fellows lobbying 
to have their special privileges, such as tax 
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DEAR EDITOR 


amortizations, etc., canceled? What evidence 
have they given of a change of heart, of putting 
the welfare of the country above sacred profits? 
San Gabriel, Calif. Florence H. KirKpatrick 


CONTINUED 


Blames ‘Sensation-mongers’ 
For ‘GI Question’ in Britain 

I must take exception to John E. Owen’s 
statement, in “U.S. Airmen in Britain” [THE 
New Leaver, November 23], that he expects 
British judges or magistrates to give vent to 
their political feelings in the event of their 
having to sentence U.S. servicemen. Mr. Owen 
should have waited until he could produce 
evidence of this assertion. 

There is no “GI Question” in Britain, except 
in the headlines of some of our—and your— 
sensation-mongering newspapers. Perhaps there 
are a few “vociferous, high-spirited young 
Americans” who find the “British way of life” 
very dull, and a few score jilted and sore young 
Britons in the immediate neighborhood of the 


U.S. depots and bases, but that does not con- 
stitute a “GI Question.” It is true, however, 
that Britons resent being told how dull their 
country is and how much better things are in 
America. Nor do we like reading or hearing 
every week that we should be grateful for 
American aid and that we must do more to 
deserve it. We are very grateful for American 
aid during the war and since, and those who 
speak for us have said so repeatedly. But 
Britons feel that to say “thank you” too often 
is insincere. Moreover, you would not enjoy 
being told every so often that we “held the 
fort” from 1914 to 1917 and from 1939 to 1941, 
and ruined ourselves doing it, while you made 
up your minds that it would pay you to fight, 
and then grew rich in the process. 

The “GI Question” is the same one that 
faces all troops who serve in foreign countries 
in peacetime. They must make the best of 
things as they are and accustom themselves to 
their new surroundings. If only journalists 
looking for articles to write would leave the 
GI alone, there would be no “GI Question” 
and nobody would worry about “anti-Ameri- 
canism,” which is not a real question here. 
Dorchester, England C. J. Kane 
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RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN' 
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EDITORIAL 





The ‘New Look’ 


IN THE SENATE on January 22, Senator Albert Gore 
(D., Tenn.)—assisted by Henry Jackson (D., Wash.), 
Paul Douglas (D., Ill.) and others—ably analyzed the 
Administration’s “new look” foreign policy. 

What was new in the “new look,” Gore asked? Pro- 
duction of atom bombs is old stuff; Air Force expansion 
was recommended long ago. Gore found two new ele- 
ments: (1) drastic reduction of our ground forces and 
their gradual withdrawal from world danger-spots, and 
(2) “the open, if implied, threat to retaliate with atomic 
weapons.” Gore questioned both policies. 

The divisions being withdrawn from Korea, we now 
learn, will not become a “strategic mobile reserve,” as 
advertised; they will simply be disbanded. Further “dis- 
engagement” is implicit in the Army budget, Gore said, 
even though there has been “no concrete evidence that 
the forces of our allies are being built up to a point 
where they can readily replace our forces overseas; in 
fact, just the opposite appears to be the case.” Nor is 
there satisfactory evidence that the Communist threat 
has substantially diminished. 

Gore noted that “containment” had been designed to 
meet several types of Communist assault; our setbacks, 
he said, were due to failures to apply containment, as 
when we withdrew our troops from Korea without arming 
the Koreans. Compared with containment, the “new look” 
is nebulous in its provisions for meeting local aggres- 
sion and subversion. Jackson called the “new look” an 
invitation to the Kremlin “to concentrate on indigenous 
forces everywhere and to support these forces in every 
clandestine manner possible.” Whereupon Gore nailed 
the point down: Would we bomb Moscow if Iranian 
Communists seized power, or if Bulgarian troops clashed 
with Greek border guards? “If so,” Gore said, “World 
War III, the very thing we have hoped to avoid, would 
be upon us. If we fail to retaliate, would not this big new 
strategy be revealed as a big bluff?” 

Indeed, Secretary Dulles had left a broad avenue of 
retreat. He had said: “It is normal that at some times 
and at some places there may be setbacks to the cause 
of freedom.” Thus, if Italy drifts into Communism, we 
would presumably have to launch a global war or else 
accept an Italian “people’s democracy” as a “normal 
setback.” Gore commented: “If this policy has a real 
meaning, it is a threat to convert local aggressions into a 
world war.” And Douglas asked pointedly: “What would 
be the probable effect upon ... the brown, yellow and 
black peoples of the world if, in reprisal for an attack 
by the Chinese, let us say, in Indo-China, we were to 
bomb Peking?” 
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Then Senator Gore departed from prevailing theory. 
As a House member of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy three years ago, Gore said, he had doubted—and 
now he still doubted—“that another atomic bomb or a 
hydrogen bomb will ever be dropped on an American, 
Russian or Communist city.” He felt that “when two great 
powers have the capacity to obliterate with one weapon 
the largest cities in each other’s domain, they will not 
be so foolhardy as to resort to such use.” 

Earlier, Jackson had quoted the testimony of Admiral 
Radford in 1949, when we still had a virtual atomic mo- 
nopoly: “I do not believe the threat of the atomic blitz 
will be an effective deterrent to war or that it will win 
that war ... in such a way that it can be followed by a 
stable, livable peace.” Now Gore said that even if “the 
balance of terror might be sufficient to prevent global 
war,” it is doubtful that “it is sufficient to prevent local 
aggression. . . . I should not like to see the United States 
of America place its key reliance in preventing aggression 
upon retaliatory attacks with poison gas... [or] atomic 
weapons.” 

These criticisms deserve a serious answer from the 
President. And the able Senators would do well to ex- 
pand the discussion to include the broader political prob- 
lems in Europe and Asia which the Administration has 
not yet begun to face. 


No Change in Italy 


WHETHER OR NOT he wins a Parliamentary vote of con- 
fidence for his government, Italy’s new left-wing Chris- 
tian Democratic Premier, Amintore Fanfani, seems un- 
likely to clear the political air. 

To gain the backing of his own party, Fanfani has had 
to include much of the Christian Democratic right wing 
in his cabinet. One such appointee is Salvatore Aldisio, 
wealthy Sicilian landowner and bitter foe of the Gov- 
ernment-sponsored land reform, whose designation as 
Minister of Agriculture resulted in the ouster of Premier 
Giuseppe Pella. Now Aldisio is to serve under Fanfani in 
the equally crucial post of Minister of Industry and 
Commerce. Other leading right-wingers are Attilio Pic- 
cioni, Foreign Minister; Giuseppe Medici, Minister of 
Agriculture; and Silvio Garva, Minister of the Treasury. 
The new Minister of Foreign Trade, Giordano dell’Amore, 
has strong ties with banking and commercial interests. 

No one questions the sincerity and zeal of the new 
Premier’s reformist convictions. In order to secure the 
backing of conservative interests in the Christian Demo- 
cratic party, however, he has had to take men into his 
official family who seem likely to doom him to the same 
do-nothing social policy followed by his predecessor, 
Pella. Needless to say, nothing will please the Communists 
more than continued paralysis of the forces of democratic 
social reform. 











The Iron Curtain has many faces. 


Poles and Hungarians look 
across a No-Man’s Land of alarm 
systems, booby traps, and armed 
guards . . . the Czech sees a wood- 
land stream with forest chopped 
naked to accommodate watch 
towers and Communist-manned 
machine guns ... the Romanian 
gazes downa quiet valley where the 
flowers have been replaced with 
electric barbed wire and the secret 
police tramp all day. 

Few captive voices reach out- 
side this armed wall, but many 
powerful voices from the Free 
world are reaching inside it con- 
stantly. 

Radio Free Europe is bringing 
new hope and courage daily to 
these Red-controlled millions who 
are our first line of defense against 


what 1s the 


Iron Curtain 
anyway? 


It is Communism’s “wall” against the 
healthy atmosphere of honesty that 
free men breathe. It is Communism’s 
cruel and inevitably futile 

attempt to seal off 70,000,000 enslaved 
people from TRUTH that can set 


them free. 


Soviet aggression. 

RFE, broadcasting in the lan- 
guage of these people through 
their native exiles, is melting the 
Iron Curtain with Truth—while 
the Red bosses work feverishly to 
‘jam’ RFE programs and calm 
their restless satellite peoples. As 
long as RFE keeps the Reds work- 
ing overtime in their own vulnerable 
‘back yard’— Moscow will hesitate 
to risk a third World War. 

One dollar is needed from every 
American to insure that Moscow 
won’t take that risk. 

Your “‘Truth-Dollar” will work, 
as no dollar ever worked, for an 
independent American enterprise 
—Radio Free Europe—which is 
supported and operated by private 
citizens like yourself. 

To support Radio Free Europe, 


send your “Truth-Dollar” to Cru- 
sade for Freedom, c/o your local 7 


postmaster. 
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In this strategic area, a Communist © 
police state controls the destinies of | 


70,000,000 people. 
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